BOMBAY

the observation, in a certain sense, and prevents us
from distinguishing one part from another. In like
manner, I remember being almost stupefied with
astonishment, when Sir John Herschel first shewed me
one of the great nebulae or clusters of stars in his tele-
scope at Slough. When, however, the philosopher
unfolded the results of his own observations, and
ventured to separate and distinguish the different
orders of nebulae and double stars, or pointed the
instrument to the planet which his illustrious father
discovered, and made me understand, or tried to make
me understand, the revolutions of its satellites, I felt
the confusion by which at first I was distracted gradually
subsiding, while the fresh interest of the spectacle,
strictly speaking, was greatly increased. And so I
found it in India, especially at that most curious of
places, Bombay, where the more I saw of the natives
the more there seemed still to discover that was new.
It would be absurd to pretend that all this pedantic
kind of reasoning process took place at the moment,
for, in truth, I was too much enchanted to speculate
much on the causes of the enjoyment. I shall never
forget, however, the pleasure with which I heard a
native, with a bowl in his hand, apply to a dealer in
corn for some of the grain called sesame".1 The word,
in strictness, is not the Indian name for this seed,
though it is used generally in the peninsula of Hindu-
stan, and forms one of the ingredients of curry-powder.
Til is the native word for the plant from which the oil
of sesame* is expressed. I need not say how immedi-
ately the sound recalled the "Open, sesameT1 of the
Arabian Nights; and the whole of the surrounding scene
being in strict character with that of the tale, I felt as if I
had been touched with some magic wand, and trans-
ported into the highest heaven of Eastern invention.

1 [This is the seed of the Sesamum Indicum or Gingelly, called Til
in Marathi.]